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SAINT ANNE 
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Three top-flight golf courses, 
Sam Snead, pro 
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World-famous sulphur baths 
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Color styled and decorated 
by Dorothy Draper 


200 miles of scenic 
bridle trails 
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Dancing to Meyer Davis music, 
movies nightly 


Churches nearby 


Rates from $19 to $24 per day 


per person including superb meals 
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WY ..an oasis of contentment 





Here in this lovely valley, a screen of tall 
mountains shuts you off from cares and worry. 
Here jangled nerves are put at rest by beautiful 
surroundings, stimulating recreation and thoughtful 


service. And the magic carpet that whisks you 
here is a Chesapeake and Ohio streamliner. 
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For hotel reservations, write to The Greenbrier, WALTER J. TUOHY, President 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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Go right to the gate in a luxurious, all-room Pullman. 
Just overnight from most eastern and mid-west cities by 


. @; Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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@ For the benefit of those who are seeing JUBILEE for the 
first time, we’d like to give a few words on JUBILEE’S 
unique background. As far as we know it is the only 
magazine whose subscribers get a share of stock with the 
subscription. If JUBILEE should be successful, who knows 
what wild dreams of wealth that single share may fulfill? 
The ad in the next column tells you how to get the stock 
and subscription in a package for $5. 


@ Mr. Christopher Morley, the noted English author 
and playwright, who contributes 
ihe memorial to his old friend Bel- 
ioc (page 17), writes, “It amuses 
me that a hidebound old Quaker 
like me should have to keep in- 
forming the Papists about Hil- 
aire!” (Incidentally, in the ques- 
tion of pronunciation of Hilaire, 
1. B. himself preferred “Hilary” 
as opposed to the French version.) 


Nancy McCormick Rambusch plans on founding an 
elementary school based on the Montessori method (“Learn- 
ing Made Easy,” page 46). The 
26-year-old Mrs. Rambusch is 
the wife of one of the members 
of JUBILEE’s advisory board, 
and the mother of a 14-months- 
old son. She is completing her 
Ph.D. studies. Mrs. Rambusch 
attended the recent Tenth In- 
ternational Montessori Con- 
gress in Paris and made a tour 
of Montessori schools in France 
and Italy with her husband, a 
liturgical artist. 

With this issue JUBILEE in- 
troduces to its readers three new, young and excellent 
photographers. J. F. O’Callaghan, who is receiving his 
Air Force discharge papers as this issue goes to press, did the 
excellent photographic essay on a young Korean orphan’s 
introduction to Boys Town. Willard D. White is an artist 
who has taken up photography: his study of Grailville is 
his first published work. Bob Willoughby, a West Coast 
photographer already known for his work in the fashion 
and entertainment fields, tells us that his three days spent 
tracking Father Gabrielli through the Sierra Nevada passes 
formed one of the wildest experiences of his life. 


@ Note to subscriber-stockholders: Send us the names of 
relatives and friends who might be interested in JUBILEE. 
(Our last request paid off in a good list of names and 
many more subscriptions.) Printing and publishing are ex- 
pensive these days and we always need new subscribers. 
Our church-door sales have tripled since the first issue, but 
if your pastor doesn’t stock JUBILEE, perhaps you might 
suggest it to him. (The minimum bulk order is ten copies 
per month.) 





“[t’s astounding—” 


writes one new reader 
“the idea of making your 
subscribers stockholders in JUBILEE. 
But why not? It’s the most 
Christian, the most ingenious, the 
most revolutionary and at the same time 
the most conservative method of 
financing I ever saw. (It’s private ownership 
in its truest form!) There’s no reason 
why the idea shouldn’t spread to 
other forms of business. So put me 
down for a two-year subscription . . . 
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é aes Epirors of JUBILEE invite your participation in an ex- 
citing new publishing venture. The result of three years of 
preparatory work, JUBILEE gives a new vision of the Church 
and her people through the best techniques of modern 
pictorial journalism. 
Through the searching eye of the camera and the 
penetrating insight of skilled writers and editors, 
JUBILEE reports the Church in all her beauty: her 
intellectual eminence, her hard work, her charity, 
her spirit of true peace. 

Current events, international news, the family and the 
religious life, history, the liturgy, the arts and sciences, sports 
and entertainment — indeed every worthwhile field of man’s 
thought, work and play — furnish subjects for JUBILEE’s text 
and picture coverage. 

JUBILEE’s subscription price is $4 per year (35¢ per copy 
on the newsstands) .. . But to initial subscribers, JUBILEE’s 
editors are making this unusual offer: Jn a plan inspired by 
the Social Encyclicals, the first 50,000 subscribers will receive 
one share of Class A stock with each one-year subscription, 
paying $5 for the package. As a charter subscriber, you will 
thus share in JUBILEE’s profits and its successes. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to 
promote and publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A shares, 
each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combination with one 
l-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registra- 
tion, they have not been registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; but such registration, if available, does not indicate 
the securities have been either approved or disapproved by the 
Commission or that the Commission has considered the accuracy of 
the statements in this communication. 


TO BUY JUBILEE’S CHARTER PACKAGES, 
use order card bound in at left, or send check or money 
order ($5 per package) directly to JUBILEE, Dept. H, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1953 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc, All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Application for entry as second class matter under the Act of March 3, 1879 is pending. 
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Commemorating the 800th anniver- 

sary of St. Bernard’s death 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 

Seen Through His Selected Letters 

Foreword by THOMAS MERTON 
Translated and with an intro- 
duction by Father Bruno Scott 
James 


Thomas Merton, in his Foreword, writes of 
St. Bernard: “If we really take the trouble 
to know him, we will gain more respect for 
his great gifts. Perhaps our own century 
needs nothing so much as the combined 
anger and gentleness of another Bernard.” 
These newly translated letters are a window 
opening on the colorful life of the Middle 
Ages and even more, a mirror in which we 
see the undistorted image of a great man 
and a great saint. $3.50 


THE LETTERS OF 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
Translated and with an intro- 
duction by Father Bruno Scott 
James 


This new translation of the complete letters 
of St. Bernard, honoring the eighth cen- 
tenary of the Saint’s death in 1153, gives a 
new insight into the man and his times. The 
historical value of these letters is unex- 
celled. St. Bernard was in touch with all the 
leading personages of his day and included 
among his correspondents popes, kings and 
scholars. There is no important event of his 
time on which his letters do not throw some 
light. $10.00 
At all bookstores or from 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Womanr 


Simone de Beauvoir writes that 
woman is no different from 
man. Ashley Montague claims 
that woman is the “superior 
sex” and Nina Fairwell calls 
her the “unfair sex.” And as 
for the Kinsey Report! Woman 
is being analyzed and probed in 
print as never before. 

But read what some Catholic 
writers have to say about wom- 
an in the September issue 
of INTEGRITY. Father Ger- 
ald Vann, O.P., Father John 
M. Oesterreicher, Abigail Mc- 
Carthy, Elaine Malley and 
Marion Mitchell Stancioff dis- 
cuss woman’s nature, her rela- 
tionship to men, her role in 
public life, her adjustment to 
modern living. 


This unusual collection of ar- 
ticles is available for 25¢ from 
INTEGRITY, Dept. J. 157 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Can you candidly tell me where the 
article in the August issue “Country 
Editor” fits in with the purpose of your 
excellent magazine of the Church and 
her people? . . 

M. Doran 
Brooklyn 


Mrs. Brett, the country editor, is one 
of the People we keep talking about 
in the phrase “A Magazine of the 
Church and Her People.” We're in- 
terested in how our Church’s people 
live their lives as Christians—the living, 
thinking, working, praying Church. 


The news about your magazine JUBILEE 
has filled us here with joy. Ours is a 
very poor and vastly pagan mission, as 
you well know. 

May I request you, therefore, to send 
us, through some generous donor or 
subscriber, each issue of JUBILEE which 
we shall finally bind and keep. 

Our children and our teaching staff 
also will have much to profit by it. I 
await your favour and promise our pray- 
ers in Gratitude. 

Fr. A. C. Pinto 
Portuguese India 

We have received several requests 
like Father Pinto’s, but we are not 
yet solvent enough to give away sub- 
scriptions, however worthy the cause. 
Are there any generous readers who 
would like to send JUBILEE to overseas 
missions? The foreign rate is $8 per 
year. We'll pick up the tab in the fu- 
ture when we can afford it.—Ed. 


We are very happy to be some of the 
first here in Quincy, Illinois, to view 
your new magazine JUBILEE and in the 
future we hope to do our part as pro- 
moters of good Catholic reading to be 
able to tell others about the new pic- 
torial work. [JUBILEE] is a lot of maga- 
zine for the money. . . 

Dorotuy HAxeE. 
Quincy, Illinois 


I am enclosing $10 for two charter 
subscriptions [etc.] . . . Needless to say 
I am thankful to God for JUBILEE and 
will include your intentions in the Di- 
vine Office and in the Holy Sacrifice. I 
hope our long desired and much needed 
Catholic Daily won’t be long in coming. 
The manner in which the newspapers 
and magazines of America have shaped 
our minds for years is being brought 
home to me with frightening impact as I 
work many miles from the states... . 

Rev. Davw J. ScHEWER 
Santurcel, Puerto Rico 


Just read your article about the Ger- 
mans [The New Battle for Germany, 


August] ... Frankly I’m bored to deatn 
with the concern about the Germans, 
They have nothing behind them but a 
long history of wars and aggression. 
Why should we care what happens to 
the Germans, East or West? 

Jim OGLETHORPE 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Your book plates of the Assumption 
pleased me, but they’re obviously egg- 
head material. One thing the bocks 
prove, however, is that the Catholic 
teaching about the Assumption has been 
around a loooong time. But what abecut 
that highbrow stuff? . . . How many 
letters did you get about it? 

THomas JoseEpH McDeERmort 
Boston, Mass. 
Just yours and one other.—Ed. 


Even though I read your column about 
Merton [stating that he had never left 
Gethsemani despite the rumors] I can’t 
believe but that some of those stories 
are true. Are you sure he’s still there? 

Marte ZARA 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Honest, yes.—Ed. 


I enclose check for $5.00 [etc.]. I 
just saw the June and August issues of 
JUBILEE and think they are splendid. 

If possible will you start my subscrip- 
tion with the first issue? . . . I should 
like to keep a complete file for future 
reference. May God bless you and 
crown your efforts with success. 

GertrupeE L. Murray 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Curiosity note: Fully 75% of our 
new subscribers, according to our cir- 
culation manager, want their subscrip- 
tions to start with the first issue 
(May), even at this late date.—Ed. 


We have enjoyed our first copies of 
JUBILEE very much. The word-pictures 
of Catholic culture you are providing in 
our homes are greatly appreciated. You 
are filling a real need. 

Therefore it was very disturbing to 
find in your August issue the article on 
[Representative] Gene McCarthy . 
We ...do not admire Gene McCarthy's 
politics... 

Mary THERESE RILEY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


As a man who thinks that Gene M:- 
Carthy has fought hard to stand by his 
Christian principles, even though it hes 
been difficult in the face of secular oppo- 
sition, I want to commend you on your 
fair and accurate report on him... 

Ropert KELLY 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Obviously there are still two poli'- 

ical parties left in the U. S.—Ed. 


JUBILEE 
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Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- bag SILVER CHALICE 


246.65 
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The fullest and most 
factual account 
ever published! 


Contains a complete 
section of 
vivid illustrations. 











THE 


A rare picture of Francisco, 
Lucia and Jacinta, 1917 


GREATEST 


“The Rae — 


The Thrilling Story of Our Lady of Fatima 


A Deeply-Moving Account of the Heavenly Apparitions that 
Changed the Lives of Millions Throughout the World... . 


Sister Lucia, in Carmelite 
habit, at the Cabeco. 


ON A bright day in May, 1917, three young 

Portuguese children were tending sheepina 
field near Fatima. Suddenly, there appeared one 
of the most significant displays of God's love 
for man ever recorded! 


Lucia, Francisco, Jacinta... their names will 
live forever; they were the children who saw the 
vision of Our Lady on that miraculous day. 
Seven times through the years She appeared to 
these children, telling them of Heaven, answer- 
ing questions, instructing them regarding world 
problems. But long before the final Visitation 
the name of Fatima was on the whole world’s 
lips. So great was mankind's interest that 70,000 
people came to witness Our Lady’s prediction 
of the Miracle of October 13 when the heavens 
cracked and the great sun wheeled in the sky! 


Where once there were only empty fields 
there now exists a shrine at Fatima that is a 
wonder of the world. From everywhere people 
come to worship, to pray, to plead for guidance 
and help. The faithful depart rich in piety; the 
burdened, full of hope; the miraculous healing 
of the sick has become one of the greatest mean- 
ings of our time. 

The story of Fatima is of deep concern to all 
mankind. In ‘“‘The Immaculate Heart’’ we are 
privileged to read the most thrilling and accu- 
fate account of the whole story, written by a 
priest who lived at Fatima for seven years and 
who became a dear friend of Sister Lucia, the 
only living Seer of the three who saw Our Lady 
“all in white and gold and more beautiful than 
anything on earth.” It is must reading for every 
member of the family. The publisher's edition 
is $3.50, but you are invited to accept your copy, 
blus a copy of any one of the other fine books 
shown below, as your FREE Membership Gift 
if you join the Family Reading Club now! 
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TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary-making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


iTwo BOOKS FREE wr MEMBERSHIP | 
! 


| FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-J; 
Please send me a copy of the book featured in this 
book I have checked at the 
right as my two FREE Membership Gift Books. Also 


ad, and the one other 


by Thomas B. Costain. 
A cowering novel of ad- 
venture, love, faith and 
passion with literature's 
greatest theme—the birth 
of Christianity ! By Amer- 
ica’s best-loved story-tell- 
er. Pub. edition, $3.85. 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 


EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A. reverent 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
cifully-written narrative 
form, Pub. edition, $3.95. 


“THE 


COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook k 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
Pes. hundreds o pictures. 

1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


than 


Founded to 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JUST FOR TODAY by 


James Keller. 365 superb 
page-long essays — each 
with its own confident, 
holy thought—illuminac- 
ing the — reaches 
of'God a r “4 that will 
e p you nd happiness in 
this troubled world. 


THE GLORIFICATION 
OF AL TOOLUM by Rob- 
ert Alan Aurthur. A light- 
hearted novel about a 
man, -his wife, and cheir 
three mischievous sons— 
and what happens when 

becomes famous as 
“*Mr. Average American."’ 


LOOK AT AMERICA by 
the Editors of Look. 
Here 1s your America in a 
monumental _ pictorama! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
cures, — pages in gor- 
geous color. Exciting 
text. Size is 9” x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


; WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this un- 

usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less 
the publishers’ regular editions! 
select and distribute 


the book review magasine which will 
come to your home each 
tman nothing; your bill will be Sue 
r. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as few 


month. You pay 


books as four each year to retain your member- 


enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and 
send me, each month, a review of the Club’s forth- 
coming selection. I have the privilege of notifying you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, or 
alternate book~at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There are no 
membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
pod selections or alternates during the coming twelve 
. You may begin my membership by sending the 
current’ Club selection with my two free gift 
and bill me only $1.89 (plus shtppine) for all three. 
As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book with 
each fear Club selections or alternates I accept. 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted. I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 


Same offer in Canada. 
Address 105. “Bond wt 
Offer gor ‘ood on od only in U Us. 
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IMMACULATE | 
HEART” | 


and ANY ONE OF THE | 
BOOKS LISTED BELOW | 


CO The Glorification 
of Al Toolum 


(CD The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


(CD Just for Today 
(CD Look at America 


(CO Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


CO The Silver Chalice 


(CD Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable 
the Family Reading Club is 
ou have been looking for! 
ach weg submit books 
they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then 
select the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Ycostain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
_— Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
can leave where children can read 

them “ they wish. 


What Seenenete Means To You 


There o charge for membership in 
the amily Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the be themselves. Lig Pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage one beng ig) 
for the books you p eading 


ship. And you will receive an outstand- 
ing ‘“‘Bonus’” Book free for each four 
Club selections you take. 


How Members Save 60% 

Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. ‘And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you can save as much as 60%0 of your 
book dollars! 

Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 

member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW 
aoe you can get hd fine books as your 
FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFTS. Send no 
ham just mail the coupon. However, 
as this unusual offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, we urge you to mail the 
coupon NOW! 


FAMILY asanwe CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





JUBILEE 
SCHOOL PLAN 


For all Catholic schools and col- 


leges the editors offer eight months of 








JUBILEE at a special rate in orders of 





ten or more copies per month... . 





JUBILEE, with its wide coverage of 
Catholic subjects, forms a perfect 
supplement for class room work. 


In coming issues this year articles 
such as the following—a few of many 
—will have a special appeal to stu- 
dents: 


The Immaculate Conception, The 
Sacramentals, The Desert Fathers 
(by Thomas Merton), The Shrines of 
Lourdes and Fatima, King David 
(and other Old Testament subjects ), 
The Beatitudes, The Crusades, Life 
of a Teaching Sister, The Guardian 
Angels, The Holy Grail, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Christ in the Old 
Testament, Red China’s Bid for 
Japan, The Byzantine Rites, The 
Hierarchy, How a Diocesan Weekly 
is Run, Report from the Philippines. 


Rates: The school plan makes 
JUBILEE available at a reduced rate 
to Catholic schools and colleges 
(this offer is also open to study 
clubs). The plar will run for eight 
months each year. The first issue 
available under the school plan will 
be October (shipped from our of- 
fices September 21). The school may 
cancel at any time if not satisfied. 


Use order form below for further 
information. 
To the Editors of JUBILEE 
877 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Please send me complete information 


about yuBILEE’s reduced-rate school plan. 
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Father Virgil Gabrielli stands on a California hill, overlooking Downieville, center of his sprawling mountain parish. 


MOUNTAIN PASTOR 


FATHER VIRGIL GABRIELLI SERVES NINE SIERRA TOWNS 


In the Sierra Nevada Mountains of northeastern California, not 
far from the Nevada line, Father Virgil Gabrielli has an unusual 
parish. Its territory takes in parts of three counties and includes not 
one but nine churches. Picturesque local place names like Emigrant 
Gap, Dutch Flat and Gold Run are reminders that 100 years ago this 
was gold mining country, and though the veins have long since been 
worked out, an occasional ghost town still stands. 

Father Gabrielli’s official base of operations is the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception at Downieville, established in 1852. In 1928 
it was discontinued for lack of residents. The territory was considered 
mission country, and the surrounding churches were allowed to fall 
into disrepair. In 1948 Bishop Armstrong re-established the parish 
and Father Gabrielli was appointed pastor. 

A short, wiry, dark-haired man, he came to the United States as a 
boy from Trent in the Tyrol, which was then a part of Austria and 
was later to be incorporated into Italy. In 1945, as an assistant to 
the pastor at Nevada City, he built his first church at nearby Campton- 
ville, after having said Mass for three years on the grand piano of 
the Francis Hotel. When Father Gabrielli first gathered the men 
together for Mass, they looked like mountain goats. Before starting 
Mass, he sat each of them in turn on a sawhorse and cut his hair. 
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Father Gabrielli cuts the hair of young 
Johnny Wade as his sister, Cathy, watches. 








He sets off for Saturday Mass .. . 


Father Gabrielli divides his time between Downieville, at one end of his 
parish, and North San Juan, at the other. The remaining towns he serves are 
scattered in between. In the eight years since he came to Downieville, Father 
Gabrielli, with his own strong back and Extension Society funds, has built three 
new churches (at Challenge, North San Juan and Camptonville) , rebuilt two 
others (at Downieville and Forrest), and thoroughly reconditioned four more 
(at Tyler, Sierra City, Birchville and Alleghany). 

Because he has no curates, Downieville is the only place where Mass is said 
every Sunday, but Father Gabrielli has special permission to celebrate three 
Sunday Masses, so that Catholics in most of the other towns can count on his 
being there perhaps two Sundays out of four. He gets around to the smaller 
places on weekdays. One morning recently, when he set out from North San 
Juan (left) to say a Saturday morning Mass in Sierra City, Father Gabrielli 
packed his chalice, a sick call set, literature to distribute, and his personal effects. 
Along the way, he stopped off in Downieville (below) to help Joe Quinn right 
some of the headstones and clear away some of the weeds in the 100-year-old 
cemetery. 








Saturday morning Mass is said in tiny Sierra 
City, at the extreme tip of the parish. 
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Sierra City... 


When Father Gabrielli got to St. Thomas Church in 
Sierra City, his parishioners were waiting for him. They 
helped decorate the altar and after Mass the Wade family 
invited him over for breakfast (below). Afterwards he 
cut the children’s hair (a service he performs for kids 
all along his way), and helped their father plan a pattern 
to follow in laying linoleum tiles for a new floor. 

Father Gabrielli is close to his people, knows them all 
by name, and participates in community affairs. When 
Downieville was planning to put up a community center 
(see next page), it was Father Gabrielli who ordered a 
cornerstone. The day it was laid was a solemn occasion. 
Grand speeches were made, the names of those attending 
were dropped into the stone, and the stone was sealed. 








His activities are many... 





Local events are checked with Gene Stowe, editor of 
Sierra County’s only paper, The Mountain Messenger. 


Father Gabrielli talks to the foreman of the logging 
camp. Smoke in the background is from burning sawdust. 


Father Gabrielli’s pet project at the moment is Downie- 
ville’s new community center (left) for town functions and 
teen-age recreation. Above: after Friday dinner at the 
Baldridge home, the priest gets a haircut from his host. 


At dawn on Sunday 


Before his first Sunday Mass, he makes a sick call at Forbestown. He hears an 


he begins his rounds + *_* old man’s confession, then gives Communion to the man and his bedridden wife. 
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At Challenge, parishioners decorate the altar for 8:00 A.M. Second Mass, at 10:00, is at St. Columba’s church in Birc- 
Mass in St. Anthony’s church, which Father Gabrielli built. _-ville. The building is a reconditioned Civil War armory. 


After Mass in Birchville, Father Gabrielli gathers the youngsters under a tree for a catechism lesson. 





oe 


; 3 Benediction follows Father Gabrielli’s third Mass, at noon in Im- 
Downieville era maculate Conception church in Downieville. The changeable moun- 


tain temperature, below 40° at Challenge, has now soared to 95°. 


Brunch for Father Gabrielli is a Sunday afternoon picnic at 
a parishioner’s home. It is 2:00 P.M.; he has said three 
Masses and travelled over 100 miles without breaking his fast. 


Johnny Baldridge, after check- 
ing to see if his mother 
is looking, throws grass 
in Father Gabrielli’s face. 
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Father Gabrielli enjoys a joke told by the operator 
of a local beauty shop. A non-Catholic, she helps plan 
church functions and sings in the’ Sunday choir. 








eae Father Gabrielli shows two small visitors around the Coughlin farm 
He goes visiting See at Downieville. Afterward, he took time out from his visit to drop 
. into the church (below, left) and catch up on his Office for the day. 


Returning to the farm, Father Gabrielli enjoys 
a leisurely conversation on the front porch 
with the seven members of the Coughlin family. 
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A hurried call heralds death .. . 


While Father Gabrielli was visiting at the Coughlin farm, some 
people rushed over frantically calling for the priest. An elderly 
woman in the neighborhood was seized with a fit of choking while 
she was eating. When she became unconscious, someone went for the 
doctor, others ran to get Father Gabrielli. He arrived to find her 
stretched out on her kitchen floor, with a neighbor giving her artifi- 
cial respiration. Father Gabrielli quickly administered Extreme 
Unction. When the doctor arrived 15 minutes later, he pronounced 


her dead. 











His rounds begin again .. . 


Hardly has Father Gabrielli made the rounds of all his 
churches when it’s time to begin again. After informing Mag- 
gie Kelly, his housekeeper, of his schedule so that she can 
reach him in an emergency, he sets off to travel the mountain 
roads in his Plymouth. When his schedule is tight, which is 
most of the time, he drives with abandon, singing snatches of 
Gilbert & Sullivan tunes as he takes the needle-sharp turns. On 
one occasion his Bishop was making the rounds with him. 
Unnerved by the priest’s hot-rodding, the Bishop asked him to 
slow down. “Don’t worry,” Father Gabrielli answered, “the 
Lord is on our side.” The Bishop was unconvinced. “The 
Lord,” he said, “isn’t on anyone’s side after 35 miles an hour.” 
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The Stigmata of Saint Francis 


In the year 1224, two years before his death, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan order, 
withdrew to Mount Alverno in Tuscany to fast for 40 days 
in preparation for the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel. 

eep in meditation on the sufferings of Our Lord, he sud- 
denly beheld a vision of the crucified Savior. Brother Leo, 
one of his followers, who is shown with Saint Francis in 
this 15th century Italian woodcut, has left a simple account 
of the event. The Saint, he says, “saw above him a man 
having six wings like a seraph, arms extended and feet 
joined together, attached to a cross. Two of his wings were 
raised above his head, two others were stretched out in 
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flight, the last two were wrapped about him. His [Saint 
Francis’] heart was completely occupied by this apparition 
when on his hands and feet began to appear the marks of 
the nails which he had just seen on the man crucified above 
aly 

On Saint Francis’ hands and feet the nails were simu- 
lated by outcroppings of flesh. On one side these had round 
black heads, on the other long points bent back and grasp- 
ing the skin. His right side bore an open wound which 
looked as though it had been made by a lance. Saint Francis 
thus became the first stigmatic of whom we have any 
record. The Feast is celebrated on September 17. 
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Hilaire Belloc in 1914, when he 
was 44 and at the height of his career 


H. B. and 


Hilaire Belloc, who died a few weeks ago at the age of 

82, was one of the giants of modern English prose and 

poetry. Beginning in 1895 with the publication of 

VERSES AND SONNETS, he embarked upon a literary career that 

was to encompass within the next forty-odd years 153 

books on an amazingly wide variety of subjects: comic 

verse (THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS), travel (THE 

PATH TO ROME), history (EUROPE AND THE FAITH), biography 

(DANTON and many others) and economics (THE SERVILE STATE). 
Through these books, and in many a controversy, 

Belloc was also a modern Defender of the Faith, and in 

that field he had few peers. “He was never fearful,” 

said the Bishop of Southwark at his funeral, “of admitting 

unpleasant truth and the human failings of Catholics, 

while he defended the indefectible Church of God, founded 

by Christ on Saint Peter and his successors.” Denying 

that he had been “a special pleader for his Church,” the 

LONDON TIMES insisted that “it is as a pure artist, a man of 

honourable achievement as an author, that his name will live.” 
Born in France, in 1870, Belloc was brought up 

and educated in England, where he served four years as 

a Member of Parliament. In London he met young 

Elodie Hogan and fell in love with her at first sight. 

In a successful effort to persuade her to marry him he 

followed her to her home in Napa, California, repaying 

with his pencil sketches the Midwestern farmers who 

offered him hospitality along the way. His oldest 

son was killed in World War I, his youngest died in World 

War II. Weakened by illness, in his last years he 

wrote little, but lived quietly with his daughter and her family at 

his home, King’s Land, in Sussex. There he died on July 16. 
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A MEMORIAL by Christopher Morley 


‘THE LAST INFIRMITY 


N THE LAST years of his life I was deeply un- 
happy about, and for, H.B. He was old, and 
shaky, and grievously frustrated. Several 

times in those years I was in South England, and 
would have craved to call at King’s Land to pay 
my love and respect. But the best respect you 
can pay to a man you honor is not to waylay him. 

I did not think that Mr. Belloc was a man 
who would relish the sloths and humiliations of 
old age; or homages from those who had loved 
him when he was our Prince Rupert of cavalry 
prose. One of the true tributes is that he was an 
essayist so provocatively and even insolently 
personal that those who loved him can hardly 
write about him without writing about them- 
selves. When he was in New York in Lent, ’23, 
I happened to go along 44th Street, and saw 
before me that John Bovine figure: the caped 
Inverness greatcoat, the ammunition boots and 
the boxlike squirearchy bowler (Sir Winston is 
the only man who still wears one). He halted 
outside the Algonquin to fill his pipe, and I saw 
he was smoking “Serene’”—which I had recom- 
mended to him two days before. 

When I first went to Oxford, in October, 1910, 
Belloc and G.K.C. were the Huck and Tom of 
our young generation. The first book recom- 
mended was The Path to Rome. I wish I knew 
where my copy is now, I haven’t read it for 
some forty years. Best I remember his delicate 
illustrations. He was a much better draftsman 
than G.K.C., who pictured Belloc’s freakish 
novels. Those were great days, not only for these 
duumvirs of letters but for us their humble foot- 
sloggers. Belloc had stood down from parlia- 
mentary chicanery, he was in Sussex writing his 
French Revolution for the famous series of 
monographs (the Home University Library )—a 
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book I so enjoyed that it seriously damaged me 
in my final exams; I quoted it as authority, 
which a less simple youth would not have done. 
I remember, at my viva voce examination, one 
of my examiners (Professor Oman, the great 
military historian) saying, “So you regard Mr. 
Belloc as an authority?” Then I knew I was in 
Classics II, and was grateful for that. Only last 
autumn, exploring the marketplace of a Wilt- 
shire town in the lees of a drenching day, I 
found for sixpence on a bookstall a much bruised 
copy, and gave it to a scholarly daughter who 
lives in England. “This is the beloved little book 
that cost me my First in schol.mod.Hist.” I sat 
up that night rereading it, and found again what 
I had marked exactly 40 years earlier (p. 133): 
“There is no better engine for enduring fame 
than the expression of real convictions.” 

The Basques from whom Hilaire claimed 
proud descent are still said to be almost a na- 
tionality of their own. In those days there was 
much talk of a Channel Tunnel; in a sense Belloc 
was a Channel tunnel, and thus without the 
cleansing purge of seasickness carried the in- 
stincts of both countries criss-cross to touch their 
nerves on the raw. I hope Mr. Sheed, or some 
other friend, will round up for us a synopsis of 
the obits in the French intellectual press. Belloc’s 
temper was intuitively French, or Latin; it oxi- 
dized instantly on contact with British behavior. 
Therefore, maybe, the scholarly footnote will 
ultimately be: A Frenchman spoiled by English 
fog, or An Englishman ruined by French logic. 

At any rate in the England he chose for his 
mature Chaucerian home (how well he might 
have ridden and storytold in the great pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury; I was always sorry it was 
G.K.C. and not H.B. (Continued on page 21) 

















Belloc the prophet is greeted by the Pope in a Beerbohm cartoon: 
“They tell me, my son, that you are a prophet.” Belloc: “I am, Your 
Holiness. And also I have a talent for drawing very pretty dia- 
grams. Here is one of them, showing that in England the national 
conversion will take place some time between May and July, 1923.” 











Shortly after Belloc “came down” from Oxford, a mutual GB Cheearten 


friend introduced him to G. K. Chesterton. Their 
friendship, struck at once, deepened over the years, so 
much so that for many people it was impossible to think 
of the one without thinking of the other. Chesterton 
contributed satirical drawings for Belloc’s satirical 
novels, and nonsensical sketches for Belloc’s 

nonsense verses. But beneath their common laughter, 
which roared and echoed from their common love of life, 
ran a more serious vein: a belief that modern capitalism 
had serious flaws. Rejecting Socialism as an answer, 

they championed Distributism, which sought to preserve 
men’s liberty by restoring private and family ownership 
of land. George Bernard Shaw called their partnership 
“The Chester-Belloc: an animal with four legs capable of 
doing infinite harm.” The name stuck, and they were 
lampooned in much satirical writing and in biting 
cartoons like the ones at right and below by 

Thomas Derrick. But they rejoiced in controversy 

and gave as good as they got. 
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Hilaire Belloc before the fire 
in his Sussex home shortly before his death 
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who wrote a rather scampering book about 
Chaucer. Even H.B. never spread himself quite 
so thin for publishers)—there was something 
French, or even something American, unendur- 
ably irritating to British professorial phlegm. 
I add American: every student will have noticed 
that his love for the High Sierra of California 
is as keen as his love for the Pyrenees. I would 
yenture a private hunch that one of his loved 
paperbacks was Silverado Squatters. Perhaps 
I know H.B. best, and most to my own satisfac- 
tion, by the things I’d have loved to talk over 
with him when he was quite unprepared. 

It is one of the curiosities of French breeding 


that ever since the Revolution Frenchmen rarely — 


seem to have brothers. Certainly H.B. had the 
idiosyncrasy of the only son. His year in the 
artillery was an odd preparation for Balliol, but 
that college which always had a taste for eccen- 
trics may well have taken him to its heart. His 
categorical offhand assurance, his scornful tenor 
lucidity, his instant dissolve (if challenged) be- 
hind a pantomime scrim, were in the soundest 
Balliol manner. But it is not at all certain that 
applause in college debating clubs and at the 
Union Society are any guaranty trust for emi- 
nence in later affairs. I think of some later men, 
brilliant in their time (for instance the late Mr. 
Guedalla), who were sorrowfully frustrated in 
political affairs. Perhaps when you have the 
world at your feet the thing to do is not to kick it. 
This problem could be assayed only by so acute 
a critic as Max Beerbohm, whose roaringly funny 
skit on Belloc in the Christmas Garland (as also 
of that whole generation of penmanship) re- 
mains the supreme antibiotic, the drug both 
tender and austere. But maybe I write of matters 
you care little to weigh. The point is that the 
professional historians resented history written 
with such outrageous brio, as if it had really 
happened to human beings. How I yearned, 
when I last saw H.B. at Mr. Nickerson’s hos- 
pitable place at Oyster Bay, to ask if he had got 
there by the Long Island Railroad. His remarks 
on that service would have been, for me, what I 
consider history. His books on economics too 
(The Servile State and The Restoration of Prop- 
erty) in their valiant attempt to redress the econ- 
omic pecking order of society, are to me as 
rereadable as Robinson Crusoe. But he was al- 
ways a realist, and knew (as savagely as Defoe) 
when he was writing fairytales. 
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I was sorry for him, I said, in the last years, 
because he was wise and sensitive to know that 
he had failed—by our poor shabby judgments— 
in what he dreamed and achieved. The kind of 
people who perceived the best of his essays and 
verses were not the kind most weighty in pub- 
licity and influence. As he said once, there 
wouldn’t be so much prose written if people 
didn’t have to earn a living. Maybe he was a 
geographer rather than a historian; I know his 
Warfare in England, with his own neat little 
maps, was a useful guide for a boy on a bicycle. 
Maybe he was a poet, or a sailor, rather than an 
essayist? The art of the essay, viz., the art of 
soliloquy, he had in highest degree of anyone 
since Hazlitt, but except when it grew out of his 
privacies of emotion it was mostly a meal-ticket. 
When the southwest wind was roaring up-Chan- 
nel, he was all poet; nothing of his moves me 
more than the random stanzas on Battersea 
Bridge— 

England, to me that never have malingered 

What have you not refused? 

How he must have sung and talked to himself, 
alone in the Nona, making for Arun bar or any 
other of those chancy harbors—and those were 
essays and poems unwritten. I imagine yet, in 
the hideous mizzle of those narrow seas, a shrill 
voice—a bit off-tune from leaning on the tiller— 
it is our Hilary, whipped in his octogenarian 
beard, the Piltdown Man himself, singing his 
canticle, his Song of Himself, catching the last 
possible slant to weather Beachy Head, or Selsey 
Bill. 

To have held him in honor these forty years 
is both comedy and compassion. Like our old 
friend Don Marquis, whose archy and mehitabel 
Belloc said “were part of the permanent furni- 
ture of my mind,” he was both too subtle and 
too freakish to be accepted by the infantry 
called pedantry. If you come far enough down- 
hill to count horrors, this is a lonely world. It is 
lonelier still now he is gone, but his tetchy humor 
was good company. He was probably correct 
in saying (he often did) that he would not be 
long or deeply remembered. Touching to reread 
is that essay (in the volume On the Last Infirm- 
ity, 1923). It is a weakness all of his profession 
know absurdly well. But sprinkled among those 
who never heard the cry in the fog there will 
always be others, who were of our own kind 
without knowing it. 





A BELLOC SAMPLER 


THe DeEatTH oF DANTON 


. .. It was close on six, and the sun was nearly set 
behind the trees of the Etoile; it reddened the great 
plaster statue of Liberty which stood in the middle 
of the Place, where the obelisk is now, and to which 
Madame Roland delivered her last phrase. It sent 
a level beam upon the vast crowd that filled the 
square and cast long shadows, sending behind the 
guillotine a dark lane over the people. The day had 
remained serene and beautiful to the last, the sky 
was stainless, and the west shone like a forge. 
Against it, one by one, appeared the figures of the 
condemned. Hérault de Séchelles, straight and gen- 
erous in his bearing, first showed against the light, 
standing on the high scaffold conspicuous. He 


End-piece by Belloc 
for THE FOUR MEN, 1912 


Heroic Poem In PRAISE OF WINE 


To exalt, enthrone, establish and defend, 

To welcome home mankind’s mysterious friend: 
Wine, true begetter of all arts that be; 

Wine, privilege of the completely free; 

Wine the recorder; wine the sagely strong; 

Wine, bright avenger of sly-dealing wrong, 

Awake, Ausonian Muse, and sing the vineyard song! 








from Verses and Sonnets, 1895 


THE CONSOLATION OF THE SEA 


. . - There, sailing the sea, we play every 
part of life: control, direction, effort, fate; 
and there can we test ourselves and know our 
state. All that which concerns the sea is pro- 
found and final. The sea provides visions, 
darknesses, revelations. The sea puts ever be- 
fore us those twin faces of reality: greatness 
and certitude; greatness stretched almost to the 
edge of infinity (greatness in extent, greatness 
in changes not to be numbered), and the certi- 
tude of a level remaining for ever and stand- 
ing upon the deeps. The sea has taken me to 
itself whenever I sought it and has given me 
relief from men. It has rendered remote the 
cares and the wastes of the land; for of all 
creatures that move and breathe upon the 
earth we of mankind are the fullest of sorrow. 
But the sea shall comfort us, and perpetually 
show us new things and assure us. It is the 
common sacrament of this world. May it be 
to others what it has been to me... . 


from The Cruise of the ‘Nona,’ 1925 


looked at the Garde Meuble, and from one of its 
high windows a woman’s hand found it possible to 
wave a farewell. Lacroix next, equally alone; Ca- 
mille, grown easy and self-controlled, was the 
third. One by one they came up the few steps, stood 
clearly for a moment in the fierce light, black or 
framed in scarlet, and went down. 


Danton was the last. He had stood unmoved at 
the foot of the steps as his friends died. Trying to 
embrace Hérault before he went up, roughly re- 
buking the executioner who tore them asunder, 
waiting his turn without passion, he heard the re- 
peated fall of the knife in the silence of the crowd. 
His great figure, more majestic than in the days of 
his triumph, came against the sunset. The man who 
watched it from the Tuileries gate grew half afraid, 
and tells us that he understood for a moment what 
kind of things Dante himself had seen. By an acci- 
dent he had to wait some seconds longer than the 
rest; the executioner heard him muttering, ‘I shel 
never see her again . . . no weakness,’ but his only 
movement was to gaze over the crowd. They say 
that a face met his, and that a sacramental hard 
was raised in absolution. . . . 


from Danton, 1899 
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A REMAINING CHRISTMAS 


. .« Man has a body as well as a soul and the whole of 
man, soul and body, is nourished sanely by a multiplicity 
of observed traditional things. Moreover, there is this great 
quality in the unchanging practice of Holy Seasons, that 
it makes explicable, tolerable, and normal what is other- 
wise a shocking and intolerable and even in the fullest 
sense, abnormal thing. I mean, the mortality of immortal 
man. 


Not only death (which shakes and rends all that is 
human in us, creating a monstrous separation and threaten- 
ing the soul with isolation which destroys)-—not only 
death, but that accompaniment of mortality which is a 
perpetual series of lesser deaths and is called change, are 
challenged, chained, and put in their place by unaltered 
and successive acts of seasonable regard for loss and 
dereliction and mutability. The threats of despair, remorse, 


Henry Kine, 


Who chewed bits of String, 
and was early cut off 


in Dreadful Agonies Sal- 


The Chief Defect of Henry King 

Was chewing little bits of String. 

At last he swallowed some which tied 
Itself in ugly Knots inside. 

Physicians of the Utmost Fame 

Were called at once; but when they came 
They answered, as they took their Fees, 
‘There is no Cure for this Disease. 
Henry will very soon be dead.’ 

His Parents stood about his Bed 
Lamenting his Untimely Death, 

When Henry, with his Latest Breath, 
Cried— 

‘Oh, My Friends, be warned by me, 
That Breakfast, Dinner, Lunch, and Tea 
Are all the Human Frame requires . . .’ 


With that, the Wretched Child expires. 
from Cautionary Tales, 1907 


THE HIPPoPoTAMUS 


I shoot the Hippopotamus 

with bullets made of platinum, 
Because if I use leaden ones 

his hide is sure to flatten ’em. 


THE PowarR BEAR 


The polar bear is unaware 
Of cold that cuts me through: 
For why? He has a coat of hair. 
I wish I had one too! 


from The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts, 1896 
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necessary expiation, weariness almost beyond bearing, dull 
repetition of things apparently fruitless, unnecessary and 
without meaning, estrangement, the alarm, grief and re- 
pentance, which are true ones, but of a sad company, 
young men perished in battle before their parents had lost 
vigor in age, the perils of sickness in the body and even 
in the mind, anxiety, honor harassed, all the bitterness of 
living—become part of a large business which may lead to 
Beatitude. For they are all connected in the memory with 
holy day after holy day, year by year, binding the genera- 
tions together; carrying on even in this world, as it were, 
the life of the dead and giving corporate substance, per- 
manence and stability, without the symbol of which (at 
least) the vast increasing burden of life might at last con- 
quer us and be no longer borne. . . . 


from A Conversation with an Angel, 1928 
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AINT ANNE de la PALUDE 


"BRETONS HONOR THEIR 
PATRONESS IN A 
ENTURIES-OLD FESTIVAL 


Legend says that Breton fishermen found 
this statue of Saint Anne, teaching 

her daughter Mary, in their nets shortly 
after her death. 


AINT ANNE, mother of the Blessed Virgin, was, so the legend runs, a Breton; and 

with all legends, if there are variations on it, certain factors remain constant. Her 

husband, the Lord of Moellien, was a hard man who exiled her to Jerusalem while 

she was pregnant. But Saint Anne never forgot her own people, and so, having accom- 

plished God’s work and given the world Mary, she asked if she might return to her 

native home: once again, therefore, the angel and his ship that had first taken her 

' to Jerusalem came and brought her back. There, beyond the hill, in the round wide 

__ bay of Tréfentec she landed, her villagers ready to welcome her. Just before Calvary, 

_ Jesus visited His grandmother in Brittany and struck the ground with His staff—and 
here today at her fount stand pilgrims ready to carry bowls of water to the sick. 

It is this legend which is celebrated in the Breton Pardon of Ste. Anne de la 

alude. The indulgence granted to those who participate in the ceremonies gave rise 

the term “Pardon,” but it has been extended to include the entire celebration— 

eligious and social. 

And a Pardon is full of contrasts. One notices the pilgrims carefully edging away 

rom the fountain to wend their way toward the fair, past the Bishop’s open-air 

pulpit, now transformed into a lost property office for children. And at the church 

portals one also notices a legion of beggars lying in wait with their tin bowls extended: 

Ave Maria gratia plena . . . Un peu de charité, messieurs—mesdames ... .” But after 

‘the first few francs have been given, the benefactors become more wary. Looking 
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‘neither to left nor to right, their heads in the air, they walk off to join the rest of 
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Pilgrims from all over Brittany gather on the dunes for the outdoor Mass 
which begins the Pardon. At far right are the tents which house amusement stands. 


the merrymakers. For a feast day is as good as a fair, in fact is a fair, and those who 
resist one cannot resist the other. So, in carefree jollity, everybody comes because 
there is something for everybody. 

In this small Breton fishing community life goes on much the same, day in 
and day out. This last Friday and Saturday have witnessed the arrival of a vast horde 
of pilgrims, beggars and vagrants, and what has been a steady trickle has now 
developed into a seething river of them, all fast intent upon pushing their way towards 
the church. For the approach to the church of Saint Anne is down a narrow sandy 
lane, past a few scrubbed buildings which act as a kind of bottleneck, and back once 
more to the sandy lane which, after one further sweep, ends as a grass track. 

The shooting galleries and coconut pitches that line the route have a deserted 
air about them from last night, although the cake stalls and refreshment booths— 
buvettes made out of sail-cloth and supported by oars—are doing a good trade; and 
from their kitchens a thousand different braziers send forth from this nomadic 
encampment a thousand whiffs of smoke. Then, towering above all, the church comes 
into sight; imposing, with severe cut lines, it marks what is normally a landscape 
alternating between cliff and dung, field and stone, but its granite severity and 
formal cut are lessened by the moving background. For this is the church set in the 
market-place so that as one circles round looking down from the sloping cliff—the 
sound of the sea whispering behind—it is as if the pitched tents and caravans were 
streamers stretching from nave and belfry. And on the open-air altar buttressed 
against its wall, when the priest raises the Host at High Mass and in the local tradi- 
tional style the muffled drums beat, it is as if at that instant one has a vision of the 
world being uplifted, of the fair being offered as a sacrifice—the other half of Saint 
Anne’s feast. This may sound a mediaeval notion; and in a sense it is. But to limit 
its application thus is to misunderstand the vital role of an Ecclesia Sentium in 
the contemporary world: it is to mistake tradition for fustian. It is a holiday which 
is also a holy day for those whose life, unlike that of most urban groups, is so full- 
blooded that it insists that its religion should be equally so—embracing the gamut 
of human emotions. If for children the wooden horses of a merry-go-round hold some 
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hint of paradise, then here at La Palude one catches that same hint kept and cherished 
by those who, instinctively knowing that to work is to pray, see their own particular 
glories of their own Pardon as forerunners of the glories of the next world. The 
spirit they keep alive may appear mediaeval, but their enactment of it is not a re- 
vival of mediaeval fustian: it is on the contrary a living tradition, a living legend. 

Some are picnicking on the hillside, some beneath the elms that shade the church, 
some in long tents or thatch covered frames that act as inns. In the midday sun spirits 
are high and, as groups gather round the braziers eagerly awaiting a three-cornered 
bag of chips, a burst of song breaks from one of the caravans and is suddenly lost. 
Then, only this time farther away, another voice gently breaks in, takes up the song 
and slowly changes its lilt: as the man sways closer, a little tipsy, the familiar words 
of the “O salutaris” drift over the company of revellers until a family, propped in 
a cart with its shafts up, hum back the refrain. A drowsy peace broken by the occa- 
sional popping of a bottle lies over the soft and sandy sleeping downland. 

But nearer the fair it is contrasts again. Everything is in full swing and above all, 
blaring and puffing, the hurdy gurdy grinds out an endless round of tunes. Today 
the rides are short because the demand is great, and young boys beetle in zig-zag 
fashion under arms, over striped palings, towards their gaily spotted mounts. Jostled 
in the throng which imposes its own direction, one is steered towards the rifle ranges. 
Here a French soldier, by consistently shooting off the target, is winning alternately 
salt-cellars and golliwoggs: already he has four of each and behind him loll a bevy 
of admiring girls. But one’s attention is drawn elsewhere as beyond the Freak Show 
pitch a tough, sallow, hard-bitten man is haranguing his audience to watch him 
dare the wall of death. As an enticement he demonstrates his promised acrobatics 
on a static machine. Half an hour later the same harangue is beginning anew: he 
is revving up his motorcycle. Eventually in all this hi-cockalorum of noise, with the 
stony ground beginning to tell on the feet, one longs for the peace of the downland. 
For this has been a necessary sort of interval—a kind of safety-valve for the exuber- 
ance of a rural fishing community whose life is spent fighting the elements and 
tending the soil with little time for relaxation or town amusements. 
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The blessing of the ocean by the bishop climaxes the Pardon. 
The DE PROFUNDIS is then chanted for all who have perished at sea. 










Old drummer beats a slow 
tattoo to pace the procession. 


Followed by their parish banners, 
women carry processional statue of 
Saint Anne back to the church. 


When the sea is blessed one witnesses the re-enactment of the legend. At three 
o’clock Vespers and Compline are chanted. Then a procession forms, following the 
legendary route taken by the fishermen in carrying the statue of Saint Anne ashore. 
Having found it in their nets, they intended to bring it to the nearest church. Along the 
way it seemed to grow heavier each minute, so that finally they were bowed down by it. 
Assistance was of no use and the fishermen took it as a sign that Saint Anne wanted 
a church built and consecrated to her at La Palude. Today as the muffled drums beat 
and the villagers form up in their bands—the brides-to-be in white—the procession 
follows the fishermen’s course. Leaving the church it winds its way to the cliff where 
on the beach below us lie the dry-docked boats, the host of cars and carts. As the 
Bishop blesses the sea, two bi-planes circle down and taxi up to be blessed along 
with the boats. With the Pardon of the Sea now goes the Pardon of the Air and, 
because the tradition of Pardons is not simply pageantry, there is nothing incon- 
gruous in this: in a changing world, everything administers to the Lord. Indeed 
looking along the cliff’s edge at this moment is like witnessing two processions of 
saints: there are the stone effigies being carried shoulder-high and there are the 
men themselves, dressed in their traditional black velvet breeches and their tighi- 
fitting brocaded waistcoats. As the men lead the way, their wives and daughters 
catching at the festoons and bobbing tassels which spray out from the moving banners, 
one is struck by their similarity to the statues. That this should be true is on reflection 
quite natural, since today’s Bretons are but heirs of those who yesterday provided the 
living models upon whom the stone-masons and weavers might practice their art. The 
litanies which they chant have been handed down from generation to generation: 
Fount of Health, Rose of the Dunes, Hope of the Mariners—pray for us. Back at the 
church where the litters are put, to rest and the banners propped against the walls, 
Pontifical Benediction concludes the Pardon. But if this is the end, it is only so in 
the sense that at the Bishop’s final blessing as he leaves the altar (followed by his 
retinue), so the faithful people begin to leave. For the spirit of the Pardon still stays. 

There is a mad helter-skelter rush for the buses and, as once more the bottleneck 
entrance seethes with a crowd anxious to be home, one sees perched by an old farm 
out-house a wall-eyed seer. Beside her sits a cowed, underfed dog with a frilly collar 
and a notice almost half his size proclaiming “Quehern O’Michel tells the future. 
She also undertakes to cure boils.” Around her a number of women in vacant lots 
chatter, their white palms upturned and their eyes greedy in expectation. Again there 
is nothing incongruous in this because it is in keeping with the whole atmosphere. 
Pardons—be they of the Sea, Mountains, or Fire—are never exclusive: they are 
catholic, and now, as in the time of Charlemagne, Villon or Napoleon, the lambs stil! 
come with the foxes, the lame with the quacks, the cheats with the saints. Yet if this 
is the last impression on the soft and sandy downland it is neither the last impression 
of La Palude nor the day. As one waves farewell to the wooden horses prancing 
proudly overhead and the swing-boats flying up to heaven, the driver of our bus 
jumps astride his own mount. The bus lurches off, and it feels as if everybody has 
squeezed higgledy-piggledy into the aisle. Beneath copper-colored skies turning to 
grey, we begin heading for Quimper. The familiar villages flash by, but we wait for 
nothing because this is the moment when, tired, resigned and unafraid, we watch 
ourselves ride down the center of the road—helpless but confident. The closer we 
shave the hedges, the faster our two-wheel turns, the less it matters. Saint Anne protects 
her children. On her feast days she forgets no one. Even the buses are Pardoned. 

—NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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A Korean Orphan 
Goes to Boys ‘Town 


In June of 1950, North Koreans captured the worried city 
of Seoul. On that day an orphanage in the city was bombed. 
and 40 children were scattered to join the thousands of 
older people with their own children who walked the roads. 

A boy in that orphanage was 10 years old. He was 

’ anonymous. If a GI wanted him for any reason he would 
shout, “Hey, Joe!” and the boy would come running. Shu 
Che Hu is too hard to say. 

With three other boys, Joe set out for Taejon. On the 
way, they got jobs with an American outfit, and little Joe. 
began to learn about these strange Americans. He looked 
at their paper books which showed a homeland peaceful 
and clean, with good houses and much food. He decided 
that this would be the best place in the world to live. 

To learn how to get there, he asked everyone who might 
possibly know. One night he asked a Korean interpreter. 
who told him that such a thing was more than could be 
dreamed of. But the boy answered that anything could be 
done if it were done with wit. 

The interpreter sat still for a long minute, and then he 
agreed that it might be done—with a clever story. But 
first Joe would have to get to Japan; there he could get a 
ship to America. The interpreter prepared the boy care- 
fully. He was to say that his parents had been killed in an 
American bombing raid. He had come from Fukaoka in 
Japan with an American outfit in which he had many 

Joe had worn a chute only once before, so the flight friends. He would say that he now wished to return to his 
chief at Alco Air Force Base had to help him. home and seek other members of his family. 


s 


Before leaving for Boys Town 
Joe served Mass for % ' 
Father Bill Powers, another | : | Monsignor Wegner made 


chaplain he met in Japan. Joe feel at home 


Joe’s first look at Boys Taine with a welcoming bear hug. 


was this view from the nose of a B-25. 
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At an American air base he managed to hitch-hike 
a ride to Itazuke Air Force Base in Japan. Here he 
met a Catholic chaplain, Father Don Weir, and soon 
became Father Don’s special friend. ’ 
Last Lent, Joe reached a decision. He wanted to 
become a Catholic. His decision had serious implica- A test to determine which grade he would enter was one 
tions, for he had heard Father Don say that lying was the first things on Joe’s schedule. He had an IQ of 124. 
wrong, and he knew that in pretending to be a Japa- 
nese boy he was living a lie. 
Joe was sad, for if he told the truth it would mean 
that he could become a Catholic with a clear con- 
science, but it would also mean he would have to go 
back to Korea. The U. S. immigration quota for Koreans 
was Closed. He decided to tell the truth anyway. 
Then, as if to make a happy ending, the State 
Department announced that the quota was being re- 
opened. Father Don obtained a number for Joe under 
the new quota. He then wrote to Monsignor Nicholas 
Wegner, who is Father Flanagan’s successor at Boys 
Town, to see if Joe could come there to live. Monsignor 
Wegner answered that they would be glad to have him. 
On Holy Saturday this year Joe was baptized in the 
Itazuke base chapel. He kept his first name of Joe, and 
he took Anthony for his last name. Anthony for the 
patron saint of things and persons lost, and then found. 


ad 


By that afternoon the boys knew him well enough to 
give him Boys Town’s badge of acceptance—a good ducking. 
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Next morning Joe winced when 
he was given his first Boys Town haircut. 


Before supper that night, Joe played volleyball 


with the boys from his cabin. 


Two other boys showed Joe 
how to make a bed Boys Town 
style. 


At supper in the dining hall, Joe helped himself to 
chop suey. Nobody noticed him much: he was just a new boy. 
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Before he went to sleep Joe had a lot of people to remember in his prayers. 














GRAILVILLE’S FARM has 20 buildings. The 
main house is at left center, the garden at right. 


GRAILVILLE 


ITS PROGRAM STRESSES WOMAN’S NATURE 


On a 386-acre farm at Loveland, just outside Cincinnati, Ohio, Grailville Com- 
munity College this fall begins the tenth year of a unique educational program for 
Catholic young women. It is a program designed to lead them to the discovery of their 
mission in life, to confirm in them Christian charity as the deepest motive of their 
life work, and to give them a foundation of theoretical knowledge and technical 
competence in specialized fields. 

Affiliated with the Catholic University of America, Grailville offers one-year and 
two-year courses of study and apprenticeship, as well as short courses during the 
summer, at the Thanksgiving weekend, at the Christmas season and during Holy 
Week. Grailville’s program emphasizes the nature and spiritual mission of woman, and 
its curriculum is adapted to woman’s psychology and ways of learning. Students live 
in “families” of eight or 10, with a staff member as housemother. They learn not 
only through study, but also through experience: contact with nature, manual work, 
accepting responsibility for various aspects of family life, living with other young 
women of many different backgrounds, and lively discussion with many of the leading 
Christian thinkers of the present time. 

Before the Catholic University gave Grailville its thoroughly apt title of Community 
College, it was known generally as the Grailville School of Apostolate. Young women 
who come to Grailville study the lay apostolate as “an instrument manifestly raised 
up by the Holy Spirit, adapted to the penetration of the modern world.” They study 
also the papal directives for lay action, the modern lay movements, the methods and 
techniques of the lay apostolate. Grailville also conducts a Lay Mission School to 
train young women for apostolic work in mission countries, where Church leaders 
are calling for doctors, nurses, teachers and other professional workers who are 
equipped-with sound spiritual formation. 

Grailville was established in 1944 by Lydwine Van Kersbergen and Joan Overboss, 
leaders of the Grail, an international Catholic movement for young women founded 
in Holland in 1929. The movement now is functioning in Great Britain, Australia, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Brazil, Surinam, New Guinea, Pakistan, Africa, Germany 
and the U.S. It is built around a nucleus of totally dedicated young lay women who 
give themselves for their whole lives, thus providing for the whole Grail movement 
the basis of unity and a guarantee of spiritual strength. Among these are the Grailville 
staff members, equipped with university training and specialized study and experience 
in Catholic youth leadership and social action ——JAMEs M. SHEA. 





Grailville since its founding has attracted girls from all 
over the United States and from foreign countries as well. 
Its graduates are now at work as lay missionaries in places 
as far away as Africa and as close as Natchez, Mississippi. 
They do very practical work like taking charge of a house- 
hold while a mother is in the hospital. They have also 
founded centers of lay activity in several large American 
cities, and they have recently opened an International Stu- 
dent Center for foreign students in New York. 


GRAILVILLE’S DIRECTOR, Dr. Van Kersbergen (right). 
checks a list of students with her assistant, Barbara Ellen Wald. 


ROSA TIAMPO of 


Hong Kong will use her 
training among foreign MARY McINTOSH of Nova 


students at the Grail’s “a 2 Scotia hopes to use Grailville 
center in New York City. a training in her career as a nurse. 





MARY McKENZIE was a 
TV singer in Detroit.. Study- 
ing music at Grailville, she 
w.ll be a recreation leader. 


FLORA RODRIGUEZ 
comes from an outstand- 
ing Catholic family in 
Yucatan. She wants to be 
a lay missionary there. 


BILLE LEE GIBSON will 

take over a nursery for children 3 : 

of working mothers in her own MARY McGUIGAN is an elementary 

parish in Natchez, Mississippi. school teacher from Jamaica, N. Y. She 
plans to join Grailville’s permanent staff. 


EVA FLEISCHNER of Boston, a Ful- 
bright scholar, formerly worked for a 
New York book publisher. She is now a 
full-time Grail worker in Philadelphia. 


ELIZABETH McGEE has 
worked in a Negro parish in 
Mississippi, wants to make her 
contribution in home missions. 


VALERIE JOHNSON, a Navy 
Department clerk, was a volunteer 
at a Washington interracial center. 








At Grailville, integration is the keynote, and the 
integrating principle is the liturgy of the Church, 
on which the students’ daily schedule is patterned. 
The day begins with students and staff members 
walking to the parish church for Mass. During the 
day the hours of Lauds, Vespers and Compline from 
the Divine Office are recited and sung in English. 
Saturday is the day of vigil, when students meditate 
on the text of Sunday Mass. Sunday itself is cele- 
brated as “the day of the Lord,” the day of prayer 
and rest. Students who remain at Grailville for the 
full year are given an opportunity to experience the 
changing rhythm of the Church year, with its sacred 
procession of liturgical seasons, its celebration of 
the mysteries of the life of Christ, its feasts of the 
saints, its octaves and vigils. 

There is time also for private prayer, silence 
and meditation, spiritual reading and study of the 
specific Christian virtues, as means of helping 
students achieve an integrated way of life. 


SINGING THE MASS in their parish church, St. Columban’s, is 


the Grailville schola, led by Angela Miller (center, foreground). 


STUDENTS AND STAFF MEMBERS CHANT VESPERS IN THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS OF THE AFTERNOON. 











FEEDING A CALF is part of Gretchen Beckley’s chores as a member of the agricultural 
group. A one-year student planning to be married soon, she comes from Wheeling, W. Va. 


Students and staff of Grailville are fully responsible for the manage- 
ment of the large farm (formerly a private country estate) which 
produces an almost complete year-round food supply for Grailville’s 
average population, which is about 75 persons. (In the summer, it 
rises to 125.) . 

Everyone joins in the necessary work—cooking, cleaning, launder- 
ing, gardening. For students especially interested in living on the land, 
and for those who wish to go later as lay missionaries to rural com- 
munities in foreign countries, there are lectures and discussions on the 
relation of the liturgy to the land, the particular role of woman in 
agriculture, the dignity of work, and rural culture patterns. Special 
attention is given to the significance of the family farm in the American 
rural economy. 

But all is not theory. Grailville girls also get practical experience 
in such fields as soil conservation, crop rotation, animal and dairy 

husbandry, vegetable gardening, poultry management, cultivation of 
puppernmer: i, ansthe: clase Ser Cottehen. orchards and vineyards, bee keeping, ornamental horticulture and 
The girls make their own butter and cheese. landscaping. 
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WHEAT is ground by summer student Dora Rivera of Rains- 
ville, N. Mex. Flour ground in this electric mill is made into 
whole wheat bread (below) by Mary Ann Holthaus of Cincinnati. 





IRONING in the Grailville laundry are Janet Farley 
(in striped dress), a college girl from Brooklyn, and Helen 
Mazique from Natchez, Miss. Both were summer students. 


ce 


FEEDING CHICKENS gives practical 
experience to Adelaide Emmrich, a secre- 
tary for the Joint Committee on Rural Life. 


& 


CORING HOME-GROWN APPLES beitigs together staff member 
Mary Ann Tikalsky of Green Bay, Wis. (/eft), and Anne Hinchey, an 
Elmhurst, N. Y., school teacher spending her vacation at Grailville. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT, the official music of the Church, is dem- 
onstrated by Angela Miller, a member of the regular teaching staff. 


LECTURE on the Mass is given to summer students by 


Father Benedict Ehmann, leader in the liturgical movement. 
STUDY of the lay apostolate is led by Donna 


Myers, formerly with the Catholic Labor Alliance. 


WOODWORKING, one of several 
crafts taught, is demonstrated by 
Fern Logan at the center where stu- 
dents also learn ceramics, painting. 


WEAVING is begun by staff member 
Jocelyn Marcantel, an instructor in 
dress design and the study of textiles. 





Grailville believes it is necessary to create a cultural climate 
conducive to holiness. Its program therefore emphasizes the 
elements of a Christian culture. Trained staff members help 
develop creative talents for painting, sculpture and ceramics. The 
practical skills students will need later on as wives and mothers 
are built by courses in textiles, in designing and making dresses. 
There are even opportunities to learn interpretive dancing. 
Francine Wickes, who is shown at left in the smaller picture on 
this page, is a staff member who has studied in England and 
France, as well as at Cincinnati’s College of Music. She has 
worked out rhythmic interpretations of psalms, of folk stories 
and of dramas. 

Dr. Van Kersbergen, director of Grailville, pointed out 
recently the reason for this varied training: “Only by under- 
standing and fulfilling our role as women in society,” she said, 
“will we as women be able to contribute effectively toward a 
Christian restoration of the home, the family and society.” 


= 


RHYTHMIC INTERPRETATION of a psalm is acted out by 
Lillie Mae McNeill of Natchez, Miss., and Sally Tiers of Philadelphia. 
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“The garden was watered by a river; it came from the place called the place 
of Delight, and went on to divide into four branches. . . So the Lord 
God took the man and put him in his garden of delight, to cultivate and tend it. . .” 
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OLD TESTAMENT 








ADAM 
and EVE 























We feel 

We can remember 

The quiet wonder of creation; 
The creation of Adam 

From the dust; 

The creation of the woman; 
Their peaceful hours 

In the cool verdure of the garden; 
The naming of the animals 
Sharing the joy of the Lord 
In His new creation. 


And with terror 

We can remember: 

The whisper of temptation. 
The taste of the apple. 
The moment of the Fall. 


Eve allowed herself to be tempted by Lucifer in the form of a serpent who 
was more subtle than any of the beasts of the earth which the Lord had made. 
He said to the woman: “What is this command God has given you, not to eat 
the fruit of any tree in the garden?” 

Eve answered him, saying: “We can eat the fruit of any tree in the 
garden except the tree in the middle of it; it is this God has forbidden us 
to eat or even to touch, on pain of death.” , 

And the serpent said to her: “What is this talk of death? God knows 
well that as soon as you eat this fruit your eyes will be opened, and you 
yourselves will be like gods, knowing good and evil.” 

Lucifer urged Eve to make her own discoveries. And Eve desired to 
experience everything. A world that was merely good seemed to her less rich, 
less fully human than a world of good and evil. 

“And with that the woman, who saw that the fruit was good to eat, saw, 
too, how it was pleasant to look at and charmed the eye, took some fruit 
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. . . the ground is under a curse. All the days of thy life thou shalt win 
food from it with toil; thorns and thistles it shall yield thee, this 
ground from which thou dost win thy food. Still thou shalt earn thy bread with 
the sweat of thy brow, until thou goest back into the ground from which 
thou wast taken; dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 


“ 











from the tree and ate it; and she gave some to her husband, and he ate with 
her.” 

For that moment Eve seemed a kind of creator: a creator of evil. Her 
voice assumed a kind of authority: the authority of evil. Adam, the first 
contemplative, obedient and simple, listened and was beguiled. 

“The woman,” said Adam in explanation to God, “whom thou gavest me 
to be my companion, she it was who offered me fruit from the tree, and so I 
came to eat it.” 

Our first parents had turned from the light of the Lord and were driven 
forth in the dark shadow of Original Sin which overcast the life of man on 
earth until the coming of the Redeemer. 


“So the Lord God drove him out from that 
garden of delight, to cultivate the ground from 
which he came, banished Adam, and posted his 
Cherubim before the garden of delight, with a 
sword of fire that turned this way and that, so that 
he could reach the tree of life no longer.” 


The story of Adam and his fall are plunged deep into human conscious- 
ness. It required the direct intervention of God Himself to redeem man from 
the terrible consequences of his first sin. Jesus Christ became one of us not 
to regain the temporal benefits which Adam lost, but to restore to mankind 
the right to everlasting happiness in the vision of God. 
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EDUCATION 


LEARNING MADE EASY 





MARIA MONTESSORIS 
METHOD AWAKENS 


THE CHILD’S PERCEPTIONS 


OME 50 years aGo Dr. Maria Montessori, the Italian- 
S born educator who died in exile in Holland last year, 

made a basic discovery: She found that children be- 
tween the ages of two and six pass through a succession 
of “periods of sensibility” which correspond roughly to 
the awakening of their individual senses. Dr. Montessori 
developed a series of teaching materials—blocks, bells, 
color charts, weights, three-dimensional letters, and other 
implements—which the child could use at the moment 
each sensibility became acute. She was thus able to capi- 
talize on an organic development which normally passes 
unperceived in children and which once passed, never re- 
turns. 

Consequently, under the Montessori method of teach- 
ing, which has since spread widely throughout Europe, 
two-to-four-year-olds serve their companions at table and 
carry full plates and glasses without disaster—in fact, with 
perfect confidence. At 4% they are writing; at five they 
begin to read. (The present tendency among American 
educators seems to be to ignore the capacity of children 
under seven in these fields.) Before the age of 10 the 
average Montessori-trained child speaks fluently at least 
one if not two languages other than his own, and reads and 
writes Latin with interest and facility. Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
is to these eight- and nine-year-olds what space-ship comics 
are to American children of the same age group. Seven- 
year-olds know the nomenclature of many fields of natu- 
ral science, and do not hesitate to enumerate and dis- 
tinguish the various classes of invertebrates. The children 
grasp the rudiments of algebra and geometry as well as 
those of arithmetic. The average age at which a child 
becomes interested in extracting the cube roots of numbers 
is nine. 

The woman whose methods produce these remarkable 
results was born in Chiaravalle near Ancona, Italy, in 
1869. She became the first woman to graduate from the 
Medical School of the University of Rome. Her experiences 
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MARIA MONTESSORI IN 1912 


in teaching defective children proved the impetus which 
propelled her into the crusade for the “Discovery of the 
Child.” From 1900 to 1907 Dr. Montessori lectured 
at the University of Rome; in 1922 she was appointed a 
government inspector of schools. Later she headed a de- 
partment of pedagogy at the University of Perugia, where 
today courses in her method of teaching continue to be at- 
tended by teachers from all over the world. One of Maria 
Montessori’s principal preoccupations was the religious 
education of children. From the beginning, the Montessori 
method was adopted by Catholic educators, especially in 
Europe. 

Dr. Montessori saw her schools closed both by Hitler 
in Germany and by Mussolini in Italy—her method, with 
the emphasis on the individual and on religion, was a 
threat to fascist regimes. Both the Italian and German 
schools have been reopened, however. Maria Montessori 
died in 1952 in Holland, her adopted country, where 
her educational method was particularly appreciated. 
There, not only are infant schools and primary schools 
operating according to her philosophy, but numerous 
secondary schools as well, all with full government appro- 
bation. Both secular and religious schools follow Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s teaching. 

The International Montessori Association, established 
in 1922 and now directed by the founder’s adopted son. 
Dr. Mario Montessori, groups educators of every country 
where Montessori schools exist. Its headquarters are in 
Amsterdam. 

Maria Montessori undertook her first educational ex: 
periment in the Roman slum of San Lorenzo, where sh« 
established a Casa dei Bambini (Children’s House) for 
defective children three to six years old. These childre1 
responded to her teaching in such a way that they were 
easily able to pass the examinations in reading and writing 
established by the Roman school system for children of 
normal intelligence. This experience persuaded Dr. Mon- 
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ROMAN CHILDREN cluster around Dr. Montessori on one of 
her last visits to their school. She always emphasized that the role 
of the child in modern society was that of “savior”, not “victim”. 
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CARRYING FULL GLASS gives this child confidence and dexterity. 
She gains ‘independence by learning to care for her own physical needs. 


tessori to apply similar educational methods to normal 
children at an early age. Her results proved not only 
profitable but amazing. Gradually she codified her 
half-century of observation of early childhood into a 
teaching method which is widely practiced throughout 
Europe and Asia. The principles of her method are sim- 
ple, yet when seen in the light of the contemporary Amer- 
ican secular educational scene they are revolutionary. For 
example, the materials which aid a child in the develop- 
ment of the sense of touch are modeled on those utilized 
by the blind. The child is taught to distinguish different 
textures while blindfolded. The letters of the alphabet are 
cut out of sandpaper and mounted on a smooth surface. 
The blindfolded child outlines the letter with his fingers, 
names it, and thus acquires an abstract concept of each 
letter which he will later utilize when he begins to write. 
When he wishes to combine letters to make words he has 
only to draw the letters from memory and place them 
on the paper. 

The Montessori method—which avoids the extremes of 
the traditional school where discipline is external and 
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SENSORY CONCEPTS 


TASTE AND SCENT exercises aid 
these boys to distinguish subtleties of 
taste and odor imperceptible to an adult. 


MANUAL DEXTERITY 


HANDLING knobbed cylinders exercises 
the muscles this boy will need for writing. 


of the ultra progressive school where discipline is non- 
existent—is directed to children of normal intelligence. 
Occasionally a child of extremely advanced or retarded 
development will appear in a class. This child will, in most 
cases, be able to integrate himself into the group, due 
to the non-competitive emphasis in the Montessori meth- 
od. Experience has borne out Maria Montessori’s con- 
tention that children develop more fully in a non-com- 
petitive atmosphere, where the object of their presence 
is the attainment of intellectual and moral virtues, rather 
than the attainment, for their own sake, of grades superior 
to those of any one else. 

One of Montessori’s disciples, Mme. J. J. Bernard, points 
out that “What is important for the Montessori teacher 
is not to push the child to skip grades, or to rack her 
brain [for ways] to make learning easier for the child 
in order to spare him fatigue; what is important is to 
preserve in the child the spiritual characteristics which 
he possesses. Naturally, the teacher must bring culture 
to the child, since intelligence needs channels of activity; 
but above all, he must bring that culture with care to 
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TONAL PERCEPTION is 
increased when child rings bells 
ranged in scaled progressions. 


BUILDING a tower with blocks 
develops this child’s notion of size. 





preserve and develop the spiritual life and the moral 
energy of the child.” 

It is easier for the Montessori teacher to detect the 
weaknesses of children with whom he deals individually, 
and to correct them, than it would be to discover the weak- 
nesses of a child who is submerged in a large group and 
whose difficulties often pass unperceived until the time 
of an examination. 

The general practice in Montessori schools is to sepa- 
rate the children into three-year age groups. Thus the 
children from three to six, six to nine and nine to twelve 
are grouped separately, This grouping apparently produces 
interesting results, reminiscent of the old-fashioned one- 
room country school. The children in a given three-year 
span are not expected to compete with each other. The 
social activities of the classroom achieve the same organic 
balance apparent in a large family where children of 
various ages play together. There is suffitient similarity 
among the children within the group to make them con- 
genial, and sufficient disparity to make them stimu- 
lating to each other. 
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SENSE OF TOUCH is relied upon by this 
blindfolded child to help him judge the weight 
and learn the texture of unseen wooden blocks. 


SHINING his own shoes is an ex- 
ercise in precision for this boy. 





PAINTING designs which they have traced from 
geometric forms teaches these boys penmanship and art. 


| een is the core of the Montessori curriculum. Dr. 
Montessori devoted much thought to the most effective 
method of teaching religion to small children. She em- 
phasized the presence in the small child of an acute sensi- 
tivity to religious matters, but she knew that religion 
must be taught in relation to what the child already knows 
of life. Since the child is a realist, within the frame work 
of the world with which he has come in contact, he deserves 
to have religious realities presented in an unsentimental 
and direct fashion. The child’s proven ability to grasp 
abstraction in the early introduction to algebra and geom- 
etry convinced Dr. Montessori that the truths of the 
Catholic Faith, if introduced at carefully graduated phases 
of early childhood development, could be grasped. Thus 
the first notion of God presented in Montessori schools to 
three-year-olds is that of God, Our Father, Our Creator, 
who loves us. The notion of a just and merciful God 1s 
reserved for the time when the older child understands 
the real significance of punishment and reward. 

The Ecole Champétre of Limoges, France, is a typical 
example of religious teaching by the Montessori method. 
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TACTILE POWERS are put to an- 
other use as girl traces sandpaper 
letters, thus memorizes the alphabet. 












ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 


SCALES help a boy learn the ab- 
stract terms of weights, measures. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


CLEANLINESS, a social virtue, 
is taught with the aid of child-size 
equipment used in Montessori schools. 


This school (formerly a barn) consists of one large room 
divided into areas for each age group, with a reserved 
area in the center, called the Atrium (from the Latin word 
meaning “the chief room in the house’). In the Atrium 
is a small altar, rubrically correct, with miniature missal, 
sacred vessels and vestments. A small doll is vested as the 
priest, the celebrant of the Mass. The children learn the 
parts of the Mass, the prayers (in Latin) and make the 
responses while one of their number moves the doll into 
the appropriate positions in front of the altar. Latin 
is an important subject for the Limoges children. They 
begin to study it when they are five; between the ages 
of eight and nine, the children gain the greatest facility 
and enjoyment of it. At six the Limoges children also 
commence the study of plain chant to deepen their appre- 
ciation of the liturgy. At nine, each child composes his 
own missal, placing the Latin text on the left-hand side 
of a small notebook, and his own French translation on 
the right-hand side. 

Preparation for First Holy Communion is based upon 
the knowledge the child has previously gained of life in 
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BLOCK LETTERS, with which this child builds 
words, teach him his grammar and spelling lesssons. 


GOOD TABLE MANNERS result when 
these children are taught to set the table, 
serve one another, and eat together properly. 


NUMBERS on cards and brightly coi- 
ored beads help teach boys arithmetic. 


= 


CONSIDERATION for others is 
vital. This boy knows the others 
rely on him for a good clean-up job. 


the Church. His daily meal with his classmates helps him 
understand the idea of the agape—the “love feast” of the 
early Christians. With this knowledge as a basis, the 
child quickly learns the significance of the Eucharist as 
a Sacrament, asa source of strength and spiritual energy. 


HE ACTUAL academic accomplishments of children of 
normal, not superior intelligence in Montessori schools 
are astounding when compared to prevalent American 
pre-school and elementary school standards. The most 
striking characteristic of the child educated in the Mon- 
tessori environment is his understanding of what he has 
learned. Memorization, which is admittedly an important 
factor in the retention of knowledge, is never undertaken 
without a thorough grasp of the subject matter. 
Children in the United States spend more time in school 
than children anywhere else in the world. The present 
consternation dpparent among many American educators 
is directly related to the results the American system is 
producing. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, commented recently that American 
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PRACTICING SILENCE, these children learn complete — 


relaxation, not merely suspension of speech. Discipline like 


educators are busily encouraging each other “to redouble 
their efforts and forget their aims.” There is in some 
quarters a tendency to ignore the child until he reaches 
school age. Many educators want to limit his development 
to social adjustment through creative block play and finger- 
painting (both admittedly indifferent means in them- 
selves). Against these notions the ideas of Maria Mon- 
tessori stand out in strong contrast. 

The reason is that Dr. Montessori made a two-fold 
discovery: that the confidence which an adult places in 
a child, based on a sincere belief in the child’s capacities, 
is in itself a compulsive force to learning; and that a 
“conditioned environment” disposes a child to develop, 
at his own speed, in a non-competitive atmosphere, ac- 
cording to his own capacities, in a manner undreamed of 
in the traditional school. Three elements comprise the 
“conditioned environment” of a Montessori school: 1) the 
atmosphere and physical disposition of the classroom; 
2) the teacher; 3) the materials through which the child 
develops. 

A visitor to a Montessori classroom is impressed by 
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this teaches self-control. It also gets across the real mean- 
ing of silence and recollection, thus deepening spiritual life. 


the quiet concentration of the children at their various 
lessons. The atmosphere is pleasant. All the furniture is 
child size; the walls are brightly painted, the windows 
brightly curtained. The children are “at home” in an 
atmosphere geared to make learning attractive. The chil- 
dren have the exclusive responsibility for taking care of 
their surroundings: They wash and dust, sweep and 
clean with utensils scaled to their proportions. Their 
efforts are never duplicated by those of the teacher. 
The pride which the children take in their room, the re- 
spect with which they treat the furniture, and the con- 
sideration which this respect engenders for each other are 
calculated effects of Montessori planning. 

Discipline is an important factor in Montessori schools. 
But discipline is based on the child’s mastery of himself 
rather than on any external force exerted by the teacher. 
The teacher is not the parent and makes no attempt to 
usurp those disciplinary prerogatives which belong to the 
parent. The teacher is the child’s mentor and helper, not 
the prima donna traditionally associated with the ele- 
mentary school classroom. She is present so that the chil- 
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i 
CONCENTRATION marks activities in Montessori schools. In 


the morning each child places his chair and table where he pleases, 


dren may have an ordered approach to learning toward 
which she disposes them. She does not attempt to impose 
learning on unwilling and recalcitrant scholars, because 
she realizes such an attempt is usually fruitless. She in- 
structs each child individually according to his needs, 
making sure that he has thoroughly understood what he 
has been taught before attempting to proceed. However, 
much emphasis is placed on the importance of the teacher’s 
knowing her own defects and attempting to rectify them. 
According to Montessori, anger and pride, under which 
despotic authority is often concealed, are the principal 
inhibiting factors in teaching. The teacher who does not 
know herself places her pupils at the mercy of her own 
obtuseness. 

The sensorial materials utilized in Montessori classes 
are a potent factor in the seemingly precocious develop- 
ment of normal children. They are designed to develop 
in the child, in gradual stages, the skills of reading, 
penmanship, grammar, natural science, language, etc. 
The material is attractively displayed in the center of the 
classroom. The child is free to select his own material, 
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then works uninterruptedly at his assigned tasks until he finishes. 
The teacher sits at her desk, ready to give help when it is needed. 


which he must then use and re-use until he feels he has 
mastered it, and then replace it in the place and condition 
in which he found it, Emphasis on precision of action has 
proven a tremendous aid in the acquisition of self-mastery 
on the part of Montessori children. 

One of the first steps in the development of a child 
is his arrival at physical independence. The attainment 
of manual dexterity and self-confidence by small chil- 
dren in order to care for their own physical needs is 
a goal of the Montessori method. These abilities in the 
small child are developed through a series of “Exercises 
of Practical Life,” based on a child’s perspective. 

Montessori children learn to serve lunch to their com- 
panions, using real china. Thus they are free to develop. 
not as categorically inferior creatures (because of their 
stature and their relation to adults), but as persons. Since 
the rhythm of the child is slower than that of the adult. 
the adult often mistakes the slower speed at which the 
child operates for congenital inability to care for him- 
self. Given the opportunity to repeat the movements neces- 
sary for independence, however, the Montessori child ai 
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GOOD MANNERS are a manifestation of the respect and their teachers and one another. Poised and self-assured, they 
consideration with which Montessori-trained children treat appear to be a joy to their parents at public appearances. 


the age of three shows himself capable of ministering to his 
own needs and eager to do so. 

The second discovery of Dr. Montessori—that an adult’s 
confidence in a child is in itself a compulsive force to 
learning—was emphasized recently by Dr. André Berge, 
a well known French Catholic psychologist. Speaking at 
the mest recent meeting of the International Montessori 
Association, he pointed out that love for the child is not 
enough. In order to evoke in the child an effort to de- 
velop fully, the parent or teacher must also place his 
confidence in the child. In the Montessori schools, ex- 
perience has proven that the teacher’s confidence is repaid 
by a constructive channeling of moral, intellectual and 
social energies, rather than by a desire to compete with 
other children for the teacher’s personal favor. It is the 
task of the teacher to free the child to learn, rather than 
to permit her approval to stand. between the child and 
the subject matter. The confidence which Maria Montessori 
placed in childhood appears, in the light of a half-century 


of experience, to have been both wisely placed and richly MARIO MONTESSORI, adopted son of the founder, 
rewarded.—Nancy M. RAMBUSCH is now director of the International Montessori Association. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS: 








... Lifelong interest payments. 
... High rate with safety. 


...[Investment in Missionary 
work. 


...Membership and Indulgences 
of Mission League. 


...Many Masses and prayers in 
life and after death. 


Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Annuity Dep’t, 
Girard, Pa. 





write to Reilly— 


— if you want to become a JUBILEE 


subscription agent. Good commis- 
sions on each subscription you sell. 
Write now for the JUBILEE sales kit. 
(Please enclose the names and ad- 
dresses of your pastor and two other 
references. ) 
Reilly 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16 





“APOSTLE OF THE WEST” 


OHN IRELAND, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, from 1888 to 
1918, was one of the greatest—and one 
of the most controversial—men in the 
history of the Church in America. Har- 
per’s has now published his biogra- 
phy, The Life of Archbishop John Ire- 
land, by Father James H. Moynihan. 

If the years of Ireland’s life were 
decisive years for the United States, 
years during which we closed ranks 
after a bloody internal war, pushed 
our domestic frontier to the Pacific, 
and took our place among older na- 
tions as a world power, they were also 
years of tremendous growth for the 
Catholic Church in America. 

In the last decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, Catholics of. foreign birth came 
to the United States in numbers that 
were phenomenal and, to certain peo- 
ple, alarming. These were the years 
which saw the growth of the anti- 
Catholic Know Nothings, originally 
formed in 1844 as the “Native Ameri- 
cans’. No one was more conscious 
than Ireland of the growing under- 
current of anti-Catholicism, and no one 
tried harder to assure the nation that 
devotion to America and loyalty to 
the Catholic Church were not contra- 
dictory. 

Convinced that the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1884 should 
issue a statement to that effect, he de- 
livered a stirring address. “Republic 
of America,” Ireland said, “believe me, 
no hearts love thee more ardently than 
Catholic hearts, no tongues speak more 
honestly thy praises than Catholic 
tongues, and no hands will be lifted 
up stronger and more willing to de- 
fend, in war and peace, thy laws and 
thy institutions than Catholic hands.” 
From this time on, whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself, Ireland 
never failed to stress Catholic loyalty 
to democratic ideals, so much so that 
in the minds of non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans he was probably the best known 
—and after Cardinal Gibbons the most 
respected—of American bishops. 

He was anxious that newcomers to 
the United States should be assimilated 
as quickly as possible into the main- 
stream of American life, and he fought 
continuously to resist what he believed 
was the mistaken effort of some bish- 


ops, priests and laymen to prolong the 
existence of “national churches”. 


Naturally he made enemies in the 
process. Some spokesmen for these 
national groups fought him bitterly. 
Others among his enemies regarded 
his diplomatic activities as meddling, 
thought his high place in American 
public opinion had gone to his head, 
and denounced his outspoken patrioi- 
ism as a compromise with dogma. 


Father Moynihan’s account of Ire- 
land’s life is generally interesting. 
often absorbing. It does seem that in 
some instances he defends Ireland 
without admitting his faults. In sev- 
eral places he devotes page after page 
to dull paraphrasing of Ireland’s 
speeches. But these are shortcomings 
which do not seriously cripple the 
book, particularly for the reader who 
comes fresh to the genuinely magnifi- 
cent achievement of Ireland and its 
lasting significance to the Church in 
America.—RoBeErT L. REYNOLDS 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


NoTHING Is Quite ENnoucH, by Gary 
MacEoin (Holt, $3.50), is the touching 
story of a man’s spiritual awakening, his 
tremendous disappointment when he was 
rejected as a candidate for the priest- 
hood, and his courageous readjustment to 
life outside monastic walls. 


Tue WInNp IN THE WILLows, by Kenneth 
Grahame (Scribners, $2.50), is a beau- 
tiful new edition of one of the most 
delightful children’s books of this cen- 
tury. Originally published in 1908, it has 
retained its popularity down through the 
years—and with good reason. 


A Hopkins REapER, edited by John Pick 
(Oxford, $4.50), is a well-rounded col- 
lection of poems, letters and sermons by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. They add 
a great deal to our knowledge and ap- 
preciation of this great priest-poet, whose 
best work proves that poetry struck from 
the forge of the spirit can be very good 
poetry indeed. 


SHEPHERD’s TARTAN, by Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O. P. (Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 
ought to lay to rest once and for all a 
lot of false notions about convent life. 
Sister Mary Jean says of herself, “I am 
not an ex-nun, or a fugitive from my 
community, and I have no bone to pick.” 
But she does have a delightful story to 
tell, and she tells it with verve and wit. 
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JUBILEE SALUTES... 





JEREMIAH L. O’SULLIVAN 


BECAUSE . . . for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, as Dean of Marquette Univer- 
sity’s College of Journalism, he has 
been teacher, advisor and friend to a 
whole generation of Catholic journal- 
ists. They have gone from his class- 
rooms into positions of responsibility 
with every kind of publication. 
Through his work with the Catholic 
Press Association, and with the Catho- 
lic School Press Association (which he 
founded in 1931), he has done a great 
deal to improve the general state of 
Catholic journalism in America. 

Born on a Kansas farm shortly be- 
fore the turn of the century, O’Sullivan 
got his education at Marquette, then 
spent 10 years with various bureaus of 
the United Press before returning to 
his alma mater to teach journalism. He 
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still believes you cannot learn journal- 
ism merely from books; while at Mar- 
quette, his students are encouraged to 
seek practical experience through part- 
time work on one of the Milwaukee 
dailies, in local news bureaus, or on 
small publications in nearby communi- 
ties. 

In any group of journalists, Jerry 
O’Sullivan’s graduates stand out as 
well-trained newspapermen and editors 
who have something more than pro- 
fessional polish: a determination not 
merely to accept the press as it is, but 
to raise its sights that it may better 
serve its readers. In an age of anxiety, 
few tasks are more important. “Men 
act,” O’Sullivan points out, “according 
to the knowledge they have of the 
world about them.” 





WILL YOU 
HELP 


Build This 
Trappist Monastery? 


A recent newspaper artigle tells that Churchill 
asked one million English speaking people to give 
one pound each ($2,800,000.00) to CLEAN 
Westminister Abbey for the.Coronation cere- 
monies! 


Please read on and see 
that Dom Paulinus Lee, 
O.C.S.O., sent here by the 
Abbot General of all the 
Trappists, asks only a 
modest sum for the entire 
building of Our Lady of 
Joy Monastery where 
brave Chinese Trappists 
will sing the praises of 
Our Lady day and night! 

Surely there are thou- 
sands of readers—Bishops, 
Priests and Laymen—who 
will be glad to fill out 
the coupon below and 
send $5.00 so that Dom 
Paulinus, the Trappist 
Superior of the Chinese 
Monastery of Our Lady 
of Joy, can return with 
happy news to his com- 
munity on Lantao Island, just off the coast of 
Hong Kong. 

Since 1947 this brave Chinese Community of 
Trappists have twice been driven from their home 
in the North of China and are now attempting 
to build their Monastery anew. They plead for 
your material assistance. They have carried over 
7,000 pieces of stone down the mountainside to 
construct one small building and desperately 
need funds to complete their work. 

This ad is sponsored and paid for by the 
“Friends of the Trappists,” a group including 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen, who for over five 
years have striven thru paid advertisements in 
Catholic publications, to make the Trappists 
better known and appreciated. 

Please make your checks payable to VERY 
REV. PAULINUS LEE, O.C.S.O. Those who are 
more blessed with the goods of this world are 
requested to be as generous as possible with their 
checks; all readers are asked to send at least 
$5.00 if possible, or send something, even if it is 
only a widow’s mite! Grateful to God for the 
good which comes to the souls of their Bene- 
factors, the good Fathers and Brothers will not 
cease to pray for you now and after your death! 


VERY REV.*PAULINUS LEE, O.C.S.O. 
c/o Friends of the Trappists 

915 Bonnie Brae 

River Forest, Ill. 


Dear Father Paulinus, 


Please egy my donation enclosed to help 
build Our Lady of Joy Monastery. 


All donations will be grouped and forwarded to Father 
Paulinus and will be promptly acknowledged. 
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Tenth-century Byzantine chalice 
made of sardonyx is covered 
with pearls and rare stones. 


4 
6 


Portrait of the Dutch Pope Adrian VI ty 
an unknown artist shows 
him a stern and powerful man. 


A delicate ivory casket, of 
Sicilio-Islamic work, dates 
back to the twelfth century. 


The Annunciation is the subject 
of this seventh- or eighth-century 
silk textile from Syria. 


A gold cross set with precious 
stones and pearls was once the gift of Pope 
Sergius I to the Sancta Santorum. 


This summer, in honor of the 100th anniversary of the re-establish- 
ment of the Episcopacy in The Netherlands, the Vatican’s Museo Sacro 


V ATIC AN ART has lent some of its treasures to an exhibition in The Hague. In thanks 
for America’s part in the liberation of Italy, a third-century “Good 
Shepherd,” the first known sculpture depicting Our Lord, was shown in 
GOE S ON New York after the war, but for the other pieces, it is their first and las! 
appearance outside of Italy since a collection of Christian art was made 
by Pope Benedict XIV in 1756. Previous to the Dutch exhibition, al! 
requests for the loan of the Museo Sacro pieces had been denied. The 


E X | [ IBITION treasures, which range from second-century Christian tombs and a fourth- 
century holy water bucket to magnificent tapestries by Raphael, form 
a visual history of Christianity unique in the world.—ELoIsE SPAETH 
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He Was the 
Last Man 


Pfc. Hector A. Cofferata Sr, 
OSUMCR 
Medal of Honor 


by WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
tire perimeter. 


Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 
reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Ignor- 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 
got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies,” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we’ve got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in- 
vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they’re more—they’re muscle behind our G.I.s’ 
bayonets, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
—at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 
can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 


we 


th the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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What do YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING. OFFERS 
THEM ALL. 


As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 

An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . . . to financial independ- 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn fo take care of others— 
and you’ll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 








